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among them, which touched my heart; and as 1; It seems well for me, (though very sensible of 


| How needful it is for a master or a parent to be 


0 ” gave Seis aa found the evil weakening in| my own state of childhood in religious growth)| brought to see that that which is to be known of 
at his y : ; 2 26 + : 
“ : me, and the good raised up: and so [ becamejhere to state how I came to believe and. receive|God is manifested in man; and that there is no 
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knit and united unto them, bungering more and|the Truth, and the doctrines of it, as professed| really knowing the things of God, but by his light 


more after the increase of this power and life,/by us. When it pleased an unutterably merciful 
whereby I might feel myself perfectly redeemed.| Power to pluck my feet out of the midst of mire 
And indeed this is the surest way to become ajand filth, and clearly to show me what | was, and 
Christian; to whom afterwards the knowledge and what I should be,—then there sprang in me living 
understanding of principles will not be wanting,| desires to know the way to the kingdom;—then| 
but will grow up 0 much as is needful, as the|it was, that the enemy, as a transformed angel, 
natural fruit of this good root; and such a kuow-! took me into the wilderness of notional religion, | 





and Spirit in the heart,—as said an eminent min- 
ister and messenger of the gospel, George Fox,— 
‘no knowing the Son, nor the Father, but by the 
revelation of the Holy Spirit; no knowing the 
Scriptures but by the same Holy Ghost, that 
moved the holy men to give them forth; no call- 
ing Jesus, Lord, but by the Holy Ghost; no true 
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wisdom, but from above; no true receiving it, but 
in the fear of the Lord; no true understanding ol 
spiritual things, but what Christ gives; and no 
true love to God, but what he sheddeth abroad in 
the heart.’ 

I firmly believe, that as the deficiency com 
plained of in our children, chiefly arises from a 
want of true living Christian concern in the minds 
of parents and masters for their religious welfare, 
so they ought not to be put upon, or to put them- 
selves upon any contrivances, which best wisdom | 
does not lead them into, and control them w the 


In a more simple age, when all was rude and 
primitive, we find Abraham petitioning the sons 
of Heth for a burying place, that he might bury 
his dead out of his sight. 
he the dictate of nature. 


This would seem to 
an 

The remains which a 
lithe while since animated by the spirit, inhabited 
by the being so lately the object of reciprocal 
communion and love, are still to the outward 


senses the individual. The form— 


“ Before decay’s effacing fingers 


Have swept the spot where beauty lingers"— 


velation, without any manifestation of change, the 
remains he until their transfer, shortly before the 
funeral, into a coffin carefully padded and lined 
with costly fabrics,—the corpse iself being array- 
ed for exibition with the paraphernalia of a bri- 
dal, and decorated with sundry useless append- 
ages, according to the wealth of the family and 
the taste of the undertaker. With the ideas en- 
vendered by such a process, it is no marvel that 
sepulture is to many, and perhaps to most minds, 
itlended with the feeling, that within the coffin 
which contains, and the tomb which receives the 


use of; but they must come to that, which alone) is that beheld again and again in the slumbers of| still almost life-like features and form, reposes the 


can quicken and raise up in them a living concern) health and vigorous existence. The expression— | 


for the religious welfare of their charge; and they) 
must yield themselves as obedient children to its| 
teachings. Thus will they come to know some-| 
thing of an establishment in the Truth, and a} 
growth in living experience and substantial know 


“the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there— 
The fixed, yet tender traits that streak 
‘The languor of the placid cheek”— 


friend of their bosoms. ‘The desire is conse- 
quently begotten, that the departed may lie in 
‘seclusion beneath umbrageous shades and beside 
gently murmuring streams. The spot wherein 
they rest becomes hallowed, and gratitude and 
ilove suggest and execute votive offerings in sun- 


ledge of the principles and precepts of the gospel, are as yet even more indicative of an indefinable|¢ry guises, niore nearly akin to the funeral obse- 
which is the power of God. ‘Thus furnished, thus/existence hovering around, than before the spirit} quies of ancient heroes, than the simple decent 


fitted to take the charge of youth, under a sense! 
of duty, and above all inferior views, the master 
will be a blessigg to his little ones. He will want! 
no catechisin td instruct them in, no creed to ex 

amine them by; he wil! not think of making them| 
give confession of their faith; but bis watchful) 
eye will be continually over them for good, his} 
patient exercise will be great on their account, 
his prayers will go up acceptably for them, not 
as a matter of habit, but as it is put into bis heart) 
by his heavenly Master, who knows what he has} 
need of before he asks. Opportunities will often! 
occur of giving them counsel or reproof, of open-| 
ing and explaining the Scriptures of Truth, of in-| 
forming them respecting our religious testimonies| 
and principles; but above all. of directing them| 
to turn and keep their minds inward towards 
God,—showing them the place of true waiting, 
the source of true wisdoin, and both by precept) 
and example,—as wits epnspicuous among our| 
early Friends. O' bere is the truly religious in-| 
struction; a bringing up young people in the fear| 
of the Lord, and in his new covenant of life;) 
whereip it is said, all are to be taught of Him,—| 
all are to know him from the least to the great-| 
est: and here is a building up in the true faith, of | 
which the Lord, not man, is the author and the} 
finisher 


Thy affectionate friend, J. B.| 


a 


A Soft Answer turneth away Wrath —When 
Sir Matthew [ale dismissed a jury because he| 
was convinced that it had been illegally chosen| 
to favor the Protector, the latter was highly dis-| 
pleased with him; and when Sir Matthew return-| 
ed from the Circuit, Cromwell told him in anger! 
that he was not fit to be a Judge; to which all the) 


answer he made was, that tt was very true. 
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UNDERTAKERS. 

The buSiness of an undertaker having of late! 
become distinct from its kindred employments, it| 
may not be a waste of time to examine a little 
into the utility and safety of thus making it a se- 
parate vocation. In former days, and at present!| 
| 





out of large cities, the maker of the coffin has 
usually officiated in a very sunple manner in the) 
disposition of the order proper for the decent in-| 
terment of the dead. But with the progress of 
wealth and luxury, a new and separate branch) 
has sprung up, embracing in some degree the) 
subordinate parts, yet, nevertheless, distinctive! 
and more imposing in its character. ‘This is the| 


vocation of the undertaker. 


lemnity for the gratification of the living. 


jcontemplating 
i g 


ihave made manifest their ascendency. 


had winged its way forever. 


“And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fixes not, wins not, weeps not, now, 
And but for that chill changeless brow, 
Where cold Obstruction’s apathy 

Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon; 
Yes, but for these, and these alone, 
Some moments, aye, one treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power; 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 

The first, last look by death revealed !” 


Such are the first feelings, so beautifully de- 
scribed by the 
the yet unchanged tabernacle, 
which we are told, but can scarcely believe ut, Is 
now no more than the clod of the valley. ‘The 
affections still cling to thé beloved object and io- 


vest } 


anticipation of the future. The intensity of grief 
for the loss is assuaged by the awful beauty, the 
indescribable, but sublime beatitude that hovers 
about the mortal part, ere yet the laws of matter 


In a few 
days, however, the scene will be greatly altered; 


jand then the chamber of the dead is the charnal 


house of corruption. The object of intense af- 


fection is becoming a prey to the elements and 


dissolving into its pristine chaos, irresistibly de-| 


monstrating to the unwilling senses, that this was 
but the tenement of dust to the inhabitant no 
longer interested in its disposal or its fate. ‘Then 
it is, that like Abraham of old, with the moldering 
remains of the partner of all his joys and his sor- 
rows before him, we are compelled to petition 
that the dead may be buried ‘out of our sight.” 
Such appears to be the course of nature. Such 


the history of the feelings, and such the moral ef-| 
fect, to the entire satisfactian of this affectionate | 


part of our composition, which would preserve 
and perpetuate whatever might be made suscepti- 
ble of perpetuity. Bat the business of an under- 
taker, as now practised, aims at the subversion 
of this wholesome order. 
rest the operation of decay; and with this view 
thé body is immediately placed in ice. The effect 
produced, is to congeal the fluids and give fixed 
ness to That expression of feature, and position of 
limb, which may most contribute to bring out all 
that will please, and conceal whatever may offend 
the senses of the living. Should life be not en- 


poet, that accompany the mind in| 


t with a sacred isterest, which borrows a} 
double halo from the memory of the past and the 


{lia first effort is to ar-| 


burial of a lowly-minded Christian. 


It is not the object of the writer of this essay, 
jeither to cast obloquy on those who follow a call- 
ing necessary and proper in civilized society, or 
‘to inculeate sentiments tending to produce a want 
of the right feeling in regard to the interment of 
the dead. He wishes merely to point out some 
of the causes which have a direct tendency to 
create false impressions and lead to evil results. 
In the rise of the Society of Friends, the manifes- 
tations of Truth upon their minds showed them 
in many trivial matters the root of the corrupt 
tree, which, while the worldly-minded deemed 
them of no account, were proved, when firmly 
and faithfully testified against, to involve the very 
essence of priesteraft and idolatry. It is no less 
the case in this our day, that the fetters of super- 
stition tnay be imperceptibly forged, and the eye 
of the spiritual man become darkened by dwelling 
much upon the outward part. Hence, it is the 
province of the watchman to call attention to the 
danger, though apparently insignificant and yet 
‘far off. And it is believed, that beyond the de- 
cent interment of our departed friends, whatever 
tends to foster the ascription of perpetuity to the 
remains, whatever tends to lead the contempla- 
tion from the spirit which has ascended to God 
who gave it, to the temple it once used, now use- 
less in the dust, is directly the antagonist of Truth 
and proceeds from the heart of the natural man, 
prone to idolatry and superstition. 


From what has been advanced it may suggest 
itself to the minds of those who feel a concern 
that we may be preserved in simplicity, that the 
business of an undertaker, as now generally ear- 
ried on, is not likely to promote the testimonies 
we bear. When a particular pursuit is followed 
for a livelihood, the competition introduced by a 
desire for speedy gain amplifies its sphere, and 
‘magnifies as much as possible its importance. In 
the arts, in commerce, and in most of the oecu- 
pations for the comfort or the luxury of the hu- 
man race, more or less good may be found, to 
counterbalance the evil tendencies and effects 
upon the community, which are apt to follow the 
complication and increase of artificial wants.— 
Sut it is a question of serious magnitude, whether 
the foundation of priestcraft and superstition is 
not deeply laid by the encouragement of any thing 
in the performance of a duty which is sufficiently 
enferced upon us by every feeling of our common 
‘nature to prevent the neglect of it, beyond the 
‘solemn, yet very simple task of decently interring 
\the remains of the departed. To foster the sen- 


, It may be defined, | tirely extinguished, (which nothing can certify but|timent which would lead to their consecration, to 
the science of burial,—the art of clothing the ne-| positive chemical action) this proceeding, if it}nourish the desires inherent and but too strong 
cessary duty of interring the remains of the dead|does not suspend vitality fora more dreadful re-|already within us, to sanctify the place of burial 
with the highest degree of circumstance and so-|suscitation, is calculated to complete what disease |and direct the mind to that which though we have 


jhad not accomplished. In a state of partial con-|known and loved, while the object of our love 
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dwelt within it, should now be known no more, We have physicians now with bag-wigs; may) 
is to retrograde from the Spirit and seek to be we not have airy divines, at least somewhat less 
made perfect in the flesh. And it may also be solemn in their appearance than they used to 
worthy our inquiry, Whether we do not, by weakly | be? . 
following the customs preseribed on these afflict- Johnson.—** Jenyns might mean as you say. 
ing octasions, sometunes resign the living to the} ; Boswell.—* You should lke his book, Mrs. 
art of the embalmer, and always in the morbid) Knowles, as it maintains, a8 you 1 riends do, that 
desire to behold the face of the departed fresh| courage Is not a Christian virtue.” 

and fair until the last parting look, thwatta mani-| Mary Knowles.—« Yes, indeed, | like him 
fest and wholesome provision of our Creator, to|there; but | cannot agree with him that friend 
wean us from the part destined for corruption, | sbip is not a Christian virtue, 

and compel! us to crave at last, that the dead may Johnson.—“ Why, madam, strictly speaking, 
be buried “out of our sight.” W.\he is right. All friendsbip is preferring the m- 
terest of a friend to the neglect, or, perhaps, 
‘against the interest of others; so that an old 
Greek said, * He that has friends has no friend.’ 
Now Christianity recommends universal benevo- 
lence; to consider all men as our brethren; which 
is contrary to the virtue of friendship, as described 
by the ancient plulosophers. Surely, madam, 
your sect must approve of this; for you call all 
men friends.”* 

Mary Knowles.—* We are commanded to do 
‘good to all men; * but especially to them who are 
of the household of faith.’ ”’ 

Johnson. —** Well, madam, the household olf} 


nih eet 
CONVERSATION 
Between Dr. Samuel Johnson, Mary Knowles, and James 

Boswell, on the subject of Death. 

Extracted from “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” 
Page 170. 
Johnson.—* | expressed a horror at the thought 
of death.” 

Mary Knowles.—* Nay, thou shouldst not have) 

a horror for what is the gate of life.” 
Johnson (standing upon the hearth, rolling 
about, with a serious, solemn, and somewhat! 


r“ —*N ‘at é i f Ul ¢ | 
gloomy air) Nor ational man can die without) - i i. wide enough.” 
uneasy apprehensions. | 


> bes hat| Mary Knowles.—* But, Doctor, our Saviour 
—" > ‘ 
Mary Knowles he scriptures tell us that) jag iweive apostles, yet there was one whom he 
*the righteous shall have hope in his death. 


; loved. Joho was called * the disciple whom Jesus 
Johnson.—* Yes, wadaim, that is, be shall not! ioved.’ ” 


have despair, But, consider, his hope of salva-|  Joanson (with eyes sparkling benignantly.)— 
tion must be founded on the terms = which ut 'S\+* Very well, indeed, madam. You have said very 
promised that the mediation of our Saviour shall) welt:* 

be applied to us,— namely, obedience; and where| po sel] — «A fine application. 


obedience has failed, then, as suppletory to it, 80-| ou ever thought of it?” 
pentance. But what man can say that his obedi- |" Johnson.—* | had not, sir.” 
ence has been such as he would approve of in 
another, or even in himself upon close examina-| ated " y 
tion,—or that his repentance has not been such| “THE ANCIENT WORLD.” 
as to require being repented of? No mancan| In the progress of science it must of necessity 
be sure that his obedience and repentance will| happen that a desire will prevail for a general 
obtain salvation.” iview of the advances made,—for a resume of all 
Mary Knowles.—* But divine intimation of| the scattered facts contributed by isolated work- 
acceptance may be made te the soul.” jers, their bearing upon each other, and the new 
Johuson.—* Madam, it mayy but I should not| views to be deduced from them. This has just 
think the better of a man who should tell me on| been done for geology, by the publication of a| 
his death-bed he was sure of salvation. A man| Work well calculated to convey a clear idea of] 
cannot be sure himself that he has divine intima-| the physical history of the earth as connected with) 
tion of acceptance; much less can he make others) this science. 
sure that he has it.” lany well defined knowledge of this interesting | 
Boswell.—“ Then, sir, we must be contented | Subject,—of the mighty changes which have taken’ 
to acknowledge that death is a terrible thing.’’ | place in the earth’s crust,—of the deposition of 
Johnson.—"* Yes, sir. [ have made no ap-| its various strata,—of its animal and vegetable | 
proaches to a state which can look on it as not inhabitants in remote times; and the work now 
terrible.”’ ,under consideration will go far to supply the ex: 
Mary Knowles (seeming to enjoy a pleasing| isting want, and perhaps incite a closer attention 
serenity in the persuasion of benignant divine|'0 this portion of the vast field of uatural know- 
light.) —* Does not St. Paul say, ‘1 have fought | ledge. 
the good fight of faith; | have finished my course;| Professor Ansted sets out by observing that the| 
henceforth there is laid up four me a crown of| Value of geological knowledge cannot be less than| 
life?’ ”? jthat of geographical; that, if it be desirable to| 
Johnson.—* Yes, madam: but here was a man know something of the position and climate ol} 


inspired_—a inan who had been converted by su-| different countries, it is equally essential to have} 
pernatural interposition,” an acquaintance with their underlying strata, see-| 

Boswell.—** |n prospect death is dreadful; but); mg that on the latter so many physical advantages) 
in fact we find that people die easy.” depend. He further compares his position as| 


natural historian of the earth with that of a writer! 
Page 168. | 


jabout to give a history of a people whose chief) 
Dr. Mayo having asked Jobnson’s opinion of evidences lie in the remains, whether architectu- 


Soame Jenyns’ * View of the Internal Evidence) ral or otherwise, which a nation may leave behind| 
of the Christian Religion.” them; and he observes that “it is possible to 

Johnson.—*“ | think it a pretty book, not very}make out an account of the successive events 
theological, indeed; and there seems to be an af-| that have taken place in various parts of the 


fectation of ease and carelessness, as if it were, world, not only before the earth was inhabited by 


hot suitable to his character to be very serious| civilized men, but even when man had not yet! 
about the matter.” 


been created.” 

Boswell.—** He may have intended this to in-| ‘The memorials or archives of the ancient world’ 
troduce his book the better among genteel peo-| exist in the shape of fossils, and their value, as| 
ple, who might be unwilling to read too grave a| positive evidence of what has taken place on the 


treatise. There is a general levity in the age.—)earth, is insisted on by nearly every writer who 


Pray, sir, had 


~—7or—---- 


But few persons are possessed of| 





y Fossils are 
to the geologist what a half-effaced inscription is 
to the antiquary, or a fragment of an cld book to 
the bibliographer,—something on which they can 


has paid any attention to the subject 


reason back to complete and definite conclusions. 
A recent writer has called them “ medals of crea- 
tion,’’ so clearly do they mark the various reigns 
of different races on the earth. But we have to 
begin with a period prior to their existence. It 
is generally known that granite is considered “ as 
the foundation and the main solid framework of 
our globe; and the manner in which it contri- 
butes to the formation of other rocks is highly in- 
teresting. “Ifwe imagine common yranite coarse- 
ly pounded and thrown into a vessel of water, it 
will arrange itself in the bottom of the vessel in a 
condition very much like that of gneiss, which is 
indeed nothing else than stratified granite. If the 
water in which the pounded rock is thrown is 
moving along at a slow rate, and that part of the 
granite called felspar happens to be somewhat de- 


ne 
composed, as it often is, then the felspar (which 


is so truly clay, that it makes the best possible 
material for the use of the potteries) and the thin 
shining plates of mica will be carried farther by 
the water than the lumps of white quartz or flint 
sand, which, with the other two ingredients, made 
up the granite; and the two formeg will be depo- 
sited in layers, which, by passing a galvanic cur- 
rent through them, would in time become mica- 
schist. If the mica were absent, or if the clay 
were deposited without it, owing to any cause, 
then a similar galvanic current would turn the 
deposit into something like clay slate." We have 
thus the existence of these three “ mechanically 
arranged’ rocks accounted for; they are always 
found in connection with the granite, and belong 
to the period antecedent to the appearance of an- 
unal life. In a succeeding series, the silurian 
rocks, whether in Europe or other parts of the 
world, we meet with the first proofs of the exis- 
tence of living beings. Amongst these were spe- 
cies partaking so largely both of the animal and 
vegetable character, that naturalists were for a 
ume at a loss under whieh head to classify therm. 
The little coralline animals have been at work for 
ages, separating carbonate of lime from the sea 
water, and butlding up our present mountain 
masses of limestone. “ The prodigious extent of 
the combined and unintermitting labors of these 
litle world architects,’ writes Professor Ansted, 
“must be witnessed in order to be adequately 
conceived or realized. ‘They have built up four 
hundred miles of barrier reef on the shores of 
New Caledonia; and on the north-east coast of 
Australia, their labors extend for one thousand 


| miles in length; and these reefs may average per- 


haps a quarter of a mile in breadth, and one hun- 
dred and fiftv feet in depth; and they have been 
built amidst the waves of the ocean, and in defi- 
ance of its fiercest storms!’ ‘The ocean at that 
period presented greater differences of depth than 
at the present day; it was peopled with trilobites, 
polypes, and several others of the same class, 
among which were the “crinoids or stone flowers, 
more beautilul, perhaps, and more picturesque, 
than the sea anemones of our own coast, even 
when these latter are seen in all their beauty, and 
with their tendrils and fibres widely expanded and 
brilliantly colored.” 


In the next stage we find the first traces of 
fishes, some of which are of the most extraordi- 
nary structure and appearance when compared 
with those with which we are at present familiar. 
Small at first, the new species increased in size 


las circumstances favored their development, and 


were succeeded by the gigantic sauroids, or |iz- 
ard fishes. ‘Together with these the ocean aboun- 
ded with sharks, and millions of invertebrate.— 
‘“‘ |magine,” says the author, “ one of these mon- 
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strous animals, a plesiosaurus, some sixteen or but which is backed by a more luxuriant growth] however wild or vague, that does not seem sur- 


twenty feet long, with a small wedge-shaped croc- of pines and ferns, extending towards the interior,| passed by some reptilian reality during this re- 


odilian head, a long arched serpent-like neck, a and crowning the tops of distant high ground. 
short compact body, provided with four large and 
powerful paddies almost developed into hands; an’ 
animal not covered with brilliant scales, but with 
a black slimy skin. Imagine for a moment this 
creature slowly emerging from the muddy banks, 
and half-walking, half-creeping along, making its 
way towards the nearest water. Arrived at the 
water, we can understand from its structure that 
it was likely to exhibit greater energy. Unlike 
the crocodile tribe, however, in all its proportions, 
it must have been equally dissimilar in habit.— 
Perhaps, instead of concealing itself in mud, or 
among the rushes, it would swim at once boldly 
and directly to the attack. Its enormous neck 
stretched out to the full length, and its tail acting 
as a rudder, the powerful and frequent strokes of 
its four large paddles would at once give it an im 
pulse, sending it through the water at a very rapid 


markable period.” 

* The first object that attracts attention might! 
be one of the crocodilian animals, with its long 
slender snout, and with extremities admirably 
adapted for swimming, combining those peculiari-| 
ties of structure which distinguish the teleosaurus. | 
This animal might be seen moving slowly, and| 
not without difficulty, towards the water; but 
when there, abruptly darting along, pursuing and 
devouring the sinall fishes that swarmed about the| 
shallows; these fishes,—sluggish in their nature, | 


During the * coal period,”’ the northern hemis- 
phere is supposed to have consisted of one im- 
mense ocean, interspersed with shallows, reefs, 
and islands, alternately changing their character 
as they were raised or depressed. Our next 
‘* picture’’ shows us the appearance of the vege- 
table kingdom at that interesting perind: “ The 
whole of the interior of the islands may have been 
clothed with thick forest, the dark verdure of 
which would only be interrupted by the bright 
and chiefly feeding on the molluscs which inhabit/green of the swamps in the hollows, or the brown 
near the shore,—falling a ready and abundant|tint of the fern covering some districts near the 
prey. The long-snouted and other crocodiles,|coasts. We should see there, for instance, the 
which have gorged themselves with fish in the) lofty and widely spreading lepidodendron, its deli- 
shallow water, now sleep half buried in the muddy |cate, feathery, and moss-like fronds clothing in 
and naked plains on shore. Some of them, 18|rich Juxuriance branches and stems, which are 
or 20 feet long, advance on land with difficulty,| built up like the trunk of the tree-fern, by succes- 
th | their extremities being far better adapted to swim-/sive leaf-stalks, that have one afier another drop- 
rate. When within reach of its prey, we May ming than walking. ped away, giving by their decay additional height 
almost fancy that we see it drawing back its long! « Presently a nuise is heard, and a large animal|to the stem, which might at length be mistaken 
neck as it depressed its body in the water, until advances, whose true nature and habits we are at| for that of a gigantic pine. 
the strength of the muscular apparatus wht WRIER/ cs on.» loos torendesnend.. tu/ite general pro-| ‘There also should we find the sigillaria, its 
this neck was provided, and the great additional portions it is far longer, and also taller, than the tapering and elegant form sustained ‘on a large 
impulse given by the rapid advance of the animal, largest elephant; its body hangs down wear the/and firm basis; enormous matted roots almost as 
would combine to produce a stroke from the ground, but its legs are like the trunks of great) as large as the trunk itself being given off in every 
pointed head which few living animals could re- forest trees, aod its feet form an ample base for| direction, and shooting out their fibres far into the 
sist. The fishes, including, perhaps, coe the the vast columns that press upon them. lostead|sand and clay in search of moisture. The stem 
sharks, the larger cuttle fish, and innumerable in-| | ¢ long tusks, large. grinding teeth, anda truok|of this‘ tree would appear like a fluted colume, 
habitants of the sea, would fall an easy prey lO) ike that of the elephant, this anunal has an ex-| rising simply and gracefully without branches to 
this monster. ceedingly elongated and varrow snuul, armed\a great height, and then-spreading out a magnifi- 
througbout with ranges of sharp and strong kuile-|cent head of leaves like a noble palm tree. Other 
deeper abysses of the ocean, where a free space|like teeth. The monster approaches, and trodden |trees more or less resembling palms, and others 
is given for the operations of that fiercely carniv-|down with one of its feet, armed with powerlul|like existing firs, also abounded, giving a richness 
orous marine reptile, the ichthyosaurus. Prowl-|claws, or caught between its long and narrow|and variety to the scene; while one gigantic spe- 
ing about at a great depth, where the reptilian jaws, our crocodile is devoured in an instant.”’ J 
structure of its lungs, and the bony apparatus of} 





‘* But now let us see what goes on in the 


icies, strikingly resembling the altingia, or Nor- 
‘The newest portion of the secondary strata is folk Island pine, might be seen towering a hun- 
the ribs, would allow it to remain for a long time) the chalk, which appears to have been produced dred feet or more above the rest of the forest, and 
without coming to the air to breathe, we inay fancy|py countless millions of the animalcules called| exhibiting tier after tier of branches richly clothed 
we see this strange animal, with its enorinous eyes Foraminifera, by a process analogous to that of with its peculiar pointed and pear-like leaves, the 
directed upwards, and glariog like globes of fire;| ihe polypes in the formation of coral islands. It branches gradually diminishing in size as they 
its length is some thirty Or forty feet, its head) jas been suggested by Professor Owen, that these approach the apex of a lolty pyramid of vegeta- 
being six or eight feet Jong, and it has paddles} minute creatures, existing in such inconceivable ton. 

and a tail like a shark; its whole energies are fixed) numbers, tend to check the superabundance of “ Besides al] these, other lofty trees of that day, 
on what is going on above, where the plesiosaurus,| organic matter which might otherwise become whose stems and branches are now called calam- 
or some giant shark, is seen devouring its prey.| injurious. “And it is not,” he observes, “difficult |t#es, existed chiefly in the midst of swamps, and 
Suddenly, striking with its short but compact!ty understand in what way this result is produced; bore their singular branches and leaves aloft with 
paddies, and obtaining a powerful impetus by! for when the organic matter is in that state of Strange and monotonous uniformity. All these 
flapping its large tail, the monster darts through|comminution and decay which immediately pre- | trees, afil many others that might be associated 
the water at a rate which the eye can scarcely! cedes its return from the organic to the inorganic with them, were perhaps girt round with innume- 
follow towards the surface. ‘The vast jaws, lined) world, these wakeful members of nature’s invisible| table creepers and parasitic plants, climbing to 
with formidable rows of teeth, soon open wide to| police are every where ready to arrest the fugitive the topmost branches of the most lofiy amongst 
their full extent; the object of attack is approach. particles, and turn them back into the ascending them, and enlivening, by the bright and vivid 
ed,—is overtaken. With a motion quicker than) stream of animal life, Becoming the food of the colors of their flowers, the dark and gloomy char- 
thought, the jaws are snapped together, and the| smaller infusorial animalcules, they again supply |acter of the great masses of vegetation.” For- 
work is done. The monster becoming gorged,|ihe yoracity of the larger ones, and of numerous|ests such as here described were submerged by 
floats languidly near the surface, with a portion) other small avimals, which in their turn are de-|Some tremendous convulsion of nature, and by the 
of the top of its head and nostrils visible,—like|youred by larger ones; and so, by degrees, the| operation, through long ages, of pressure and 
an island covered with black mud,—above the!substance fit for the nourishment of the most\Other agencies, became converted into coal.— 
water.” highly organized classes is brought back by a| Wherever it is found, we meet with most inter- 

According to Professor Ansted, that portion of|short route from the extremity of the realms of| esting specimens of primeval vegetation. 

the Mexican Gulf bounded by the West India|organized matter.” On reading these observa-| As we have seen, the appearance of mammals 
islands and the Isthmus of Darien, covers a tract|tions, it is impossible not to be struck with the| was preceded by the existence of gigantic rep- 
of land in which operations are going on corres-| extreme simplicity of the means by which nature tiles; so the period immediately antecedent to the 
ponding to those that produced the secondary) produces some of her greatest effects; these little appearance of man on the earth was the era of 
formation in various parts of Europe and Ameri-|animals, so small as not to be seen without the|gigantic quadrupeds, including the well known 
ca,—comprising wealden and oolite. Vast addi- \aid of a microscope, have helped to form a large|megatherium, who furnishes the subject of ano- 
tions were made to the tenants of the ocean du-|and important part of the material of which our|ther striking “ picture.’ Nature seems to have 
ring the oolitic period; reptiles of an enormous! island is composed. \done her utmost as regards the size and develop- 
size, and insects, made their appearance; those| ‘This secondary period opens to us a much) ment of one species before introducing another to 
singular creatures, the belemnite and the ammo-| wider and higher view of animated nature than|the world. ‘These enormous animals belong to 
nite, were then in existence; and the first mam-/that afforded by the primary. Creeping, swim-)the tertiary, or modern period, when the latest 
mals, creatures about the size of rats, began to| ming and flying reptiles made their appearance; change of surface took place, adapting it to the 
run in the forests. We extract another * pic-|the varieties of radiated animals, molluscs, and|various races of animals by which it was to be 
ture,” recalling “the scenes once enacted near|encrinites have increased to an almost bewilder- | inhabited. After many interesting particulars re- 
some tract of low flat land,—a sandy shore of the|ing extent; and mammals and traces of birds have |specting the distribution of quadrupeds in various 
golitic period,—on which, at a distance, a few|been met with. ‘To use Mr. Ansted’s words, | countries, and in all climates—the Sivatherium— 
solitary palin trees stand out against the blue sky,|** There is scarcely any freak of the imagination,'the Dinornis, a bird, by the side of which the os- 
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trich is a dwarf—the glyptodon, or monster rr ag them can possibly interfere with, and which,!aid, which can alone enable us to impart counsel 


dillo—we come to our concluding * picture:”’—|so far as we can judge, never have been interfered | 
“ Presently,” writes Mr. Ansted, * the megathe-| with. It is permitted to man to become acquaint- 
rium himself appears, toiling slowly on from some|ed, by careful observation, with some of the me-|_. : 
great tree laid low, and quite stripped of its green|thods thus adopted, aod the laws imposed; and| ies at such times as they may feel a qualifica- 
covering. ‘The earth groans under the enormous /|the power being given, it is surely incumbent on|tion, and sitting down in silence under a desire 
mass; each step bears down and crushes the/him to employ it,—bumbly indeed, and eautious-| 

thickly growing reeds and other plants; but the |ly, but earnestly, and with an honest desire to dis- mere eliemnal send be etade of Gee 
monster continues to advance towards a noble|cover truth, whatever that truth may be, or how-: eee - beaten une _ ae yeany: 
tree, the monarch of this primeval forest.‘ For| ever it may clash with his preconceived opinions.” |*"4 in drawing them to the true Fountain, than 


or reproof to those under our care? 
The practice of Friends collecting their fami- 


to be rightly directed, would, we believe, be far 





awhile he pauses before it, as if doubting whether, Chambers’ Journal.|*"y formal instructions upon opinions or theories. 
having resisted the storms of so many seasons, ad siesta Ea lt is a practice which once prevailed to a greater 
will yield re — srongen. oe soon ies GOD OUR ALL IN ALL. ‘extent than at present; and we know of no one 
resolution is taken. Having set himself to the ante oat) | 7 

task, he first loosens the soil around the tree to a Lis God, the pun leads in which Friends could be more profitably exer- 
great depth by the powerful claws on his fore feet, : ts paths before enknown 3 | cised. 

and in this preliminary work he occupies himself The work to be performed is ours, : meee ten 


: : ris : (<> If those of our subscribers who a ar- 
for awhile; and now observe him carefully.— The strength is all his ow re in ar 


Marching close to the tree, watch him as he 
plants his monstrous hind feet carefully and ear- 


- ; rears would be pleased to remit the amount of 

*Tis he that works to will, . . ; ‘ 
8 their dues, it would greatiy relieve the necessities 
Tis he that makes to do; 





; x projecting claw taking firm and ‘ sher se ti 
nestly, the long proj ig king ln in en guiner 4g tials abet, | of the publisher at this time. a. 
deep hold of the ground. His tail is so placed as : ’ , 
5 on His be the glory too. | . 

to rest on the ground and support the body. The DIED. 
hind legs are set, and the anunal, lifting itself up Father, to thee my soul I lift, |} On Qd-day morning, 7th ult., Mary Care, in the 88th 
like a huge kangaroo, grasps the tree with its On thee my hope depends; year of her age. 
fore legs at as great a height as rp cmt Convinced that every perfect gift On Sth-day afternoon, 24th ult., after a lingering illness, 
firmly grapples it with the tnuscles of the trunk, From thee alone descends. Mary F. Tuomas, wife of David Thomas, in the 72nd year 
while the pelvis and hind limbs, animated by the of tur eat. 
nervous influence of the unusually large spinal Mercy and grace are thine alone, ne ns } Wakefield C i , 
cord, combine all their forces in the effort about And power and wisdom too; oe Seated Saas Sangh, on Ge qreseny ey te 

: a ce ad 22 ye: », ANN Id 
to be made. And now conceive the massive frame Without the spirit of thy Son, : co Me a aa " vo one ae os Manna, eideet 
of the megatherium convulsed with the mighty | We nothing good can do. \daughter of William and Theodosia Marriott. 


wrestling, every vibrating fibre reacting upon its) Gone to a world above, 
bony attachment with the force of a Hundred 
viants; extraordinary must be the strength and 
proportions of the tree, if, when rocked to and : Formed for the good alone. 

fro, to right and left, in such an embrace, it can Thyself the blessing give. And faith beholds the dying bere 
long withstand the efforts of its assailant.’ The 


We cannot speak one gracious word, 


! 
Where parting is unknown; 
r : "4 | 
One holy thought conceive, 


A long eternity of love, 
Unless, in answer to our Lord, 


Thou, all our works, in us hast wrought— Translated to that glorious sphere. 


tree at length gives way; the animal, although Oar qued te albdidans Than star ty ceur-dedines, 

shaken and weary with the mighty effort, at once The sain of every bale Haggis "TWh oll ate peased owen 

begins to strip off every green twig. And righteous word, is thine. As morning high and brighter shines 
Although, at first, there may appear to be a | To pure and perfect day. 


From thee, through Jesus, we receive Nor sink these stars in endless night, 


great deal of unnecessary waste and cruelty in the 
destruction that prevailed both in the animal and| 
vegetable kingdoms, yet, as has-been shown in 

io be tN Thou art our All in All! (—_— 
some recent papers in this Journal on * Nature 5 ’ | “IGFA Stated Meeting of the “A-sociation of Friends for 
at War,”’ wherever there is indefinite increase ————— | Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the 


the proper balance can only be maintained by in-- KR TENDS’ IN TELLIGENC ER, |Condition of the Free People of Color,” will be held « 
definite decrease; and the philosopher while push-| ————_______________ ithe usual place, on Fourth-day evening next, the 7th in 
ing his investigations into the operations of na-| PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 3, 1847. [St#nt, at 8 o’clock. coe ©. Bim 
ture, finds that every event, every action takes Se ay | LYDIA GILLINGHAM £ Clerks. 
place in obedience to some law,—ofien beyond) John Barclay’s Letters.—We have had fre-| . - - — — —— 
our comprehension, but yet ordained for the} quent ee ee ee ee ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


wisest ends. ; | . 4 re a 
, ; 3 ‘Intelligencer extracts from the Letters of John| The County Treasurer paid last week to the Trustees 
Mr. Ansted’s book is far from exhausting the jof the Pennsylvania Hall $27,943 77, which is the prinei. 


subject; he considers it but as an outline of the + Witeade. wher died ‘nile Tenia: 4 Vin pal and interest of the sum awarded by the County for the 
Ps » which it c . 7k: gs friend 2 nes s0ndo : — ‘ 
vast field of study which it comprehends. We|among ends, ’ destruction of the building by a mob in 1837. Aticr pay. 


a é ; . len oad oR0 ? ; ee 
commend the work as one, from its style and year 1835. ment of the auditors, it is thought the Stockholders may 


mode of treatment, likely to do good service to ‘Phe Letters which we publish in this number| receive from 20 to 30 per cent on their claims. 


the cause of science, to dispel some of the dark-| ; 
; ; ; lare upon a subject of vital importance to the pre- vein , . » Mieka iit et 
ness with which it has been shrouded, and lead|® P J = . I | Grain—On the borders of Lake Michigan, there is said 


| . 
a 7 sas oe : je.|to be now in store, ready for transportation, more than 
to exalted views. ‘To conclude in the author’s|Servation of that most interesting portion of socie | 1,000,000 bushels of ead F 


words: can more wonderful prools of Creative |ty,—the children and youth; and the ee of the! Strawberries and Milk.—It is stated in the New York 
Power be found than “ that in this great plan, ac-| writer in regard to the religious education of this| papers that on the 16th ult. 72,600 baskets of Strawberries 
cording to which our globe was created, every) |and 50,000 quarts of Milk were brought to that city by the 
thing should be foreseen and provided against,— | Th , little d € Friends j | Erie Railroad. 

“ ° ' > ) ‘ j ‘ . - , ‘ . 
that every thing should succeed in its time and) ere 18, periiaps, littie danger of Friends in| Exportation of Breadstuffs—We «ce it stated in some 


i 
ithi » Salt : ’ ic of our exchange papers thd ports ; 
place,—that each organized being should perform | this country falling inte the errors which are so| our exchange papers that the exportation of flour and 


: q 5 7 ‘ |grain from this country to England and Ireland si h 
the task allotted to it, and retire when its work |forcibly depicted in the remarks of John Barclay.|jat of 9th mo, 1846, to the apn San. 1847 oo an 


was done, having assisted to carry on, without in-| Formal instruction in abstruse doctrines by cate- | !ows— 


The power on thee to call; 


, But hide themselves in Heaven’s own light. 
In thee, our God, we move and live, 


Monrcomenry. 














‘Barclay, a truly instructive writer and minister 


class are worthy of deep consideration. 


i } i ) . . ; Flour, barrels, - ; 9 074.745 
terruption and without interference, the great and | chime, scripture lessons, &c., though, perhaps, | on seas ates cain 
uniform system? ‘The perfect relation of each| Si Wheat, baat , 658,98 
animal and vegetable to the time and place allot- ‘prevalent in England, find no advocates amongst | C — - nan ; aeneaee 

ce aoa on . ‘ iin orn, o . i ,624,929 
ted to it, is no less marked and certain than that|us. But is there not a fear, that in avoiding these) —_ ats and Barley, bushels : 576.379 
admirable adaptation of every part Ip the individ- fashionable and burtful methods of imparting what} Total, reduced to barrels, 6,003,673 


ual, which is known to be so necessary to its| Over six millions barrels of breadstuffs shipped in nine 


, is called religious truth, we may err in neglectin ’ 2 4 
comfort, and even its existence. ‘The whole sys- ie tlithine e iiaeail : od ne - : z menthe: ! and aoe at $82,000,000!!! 
tem is one: it is the result of one Mind, of one make any religious impressions upon the min Hait Storm—Peoria, Illinois, was visited on the 12th ult. 


f : : : : b f the i il storms 
Will, of one Power. It is governed by a few sim- of children at all? And is there not need amongst oe ioe So py eenteceeteme = gn ape get 
ple laws, which no power but that which institu-|us, of more frequently seeking for that Divinejand heavy thunder. Many of the hail stones that fell mea. 


es 
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sured from 3 to 6 inches in circumference. The destruc- 
tion to property was very great—while the grain, gardens 
and fruit trees suffered great damage.—Exz. paper, 


The Pope, having heard of the failure of the bill to re- 
peal entirely the nominal present disabilities heretofore im- 
posed on Cativlics in England, is said to have exclaimed— 
“The question of sending a Nuncio to England is now put 
to rest. I will never consent to renew my diplomatic rela- 
tions with England so long as a vestige of the penal law 
remuins in that country.” 


London papers notice the death of the granddaughter 
of Wituam Penn, founder of Pennsylvania. ‘This venera- 
ble lady was the widow of Wm. Stuart, late Lord Primate 
of Ireland—she was 83 years old. 


Galvanism.—A German journal states that the applica- 
tion of Galvanism has been made in Austria for preserving 
trees from the ravages of insects. The process is simple— 
consisting only in placing two rings, one of copper and the 
other of zinc, attached together, around the tree or plant. 
Any insect touching the copper, receives an electric shock 
which kills it or causes it to fall to the ground. 


i ceniceestslaitidladsurteenniiin 
PRODUCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The Patent Office Report furnishes the follow- | 

ing information : 

Wheat, Oate, Rye. Indian Corn, Potatoes, 
Hay and Tobacco, are raised in every State and 
Territory in the Union. 

Barley raised in all except Louisiana. 

Buckwheat raised in all except Louisiana and 
Florida. 

New England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin, do not 
raise cotton. 

The States that do not raise cotton, together 
with Maryland, Delaware and Indiana, do not 
raise Rice. 

Every State and territory except lowa does 
raise silk. 

Every State, except Delaware makes Sugar 

New York raises the most barley, viz: 1,802, 
282 bushels. 

New York raises the most potatoes, viz: 20,- 
553,612 bushels. 


New York raises the most oats, viz: 24,907,-| crutic Pacifique, which announces this fact, says:! Farther explor 


544 bushels. 
New York raises the most hay, viz 4,595,636 


tons. 
Ohio raises the mast Wheat, viz, 10,786,705) 
bushels. 
Pennsylvania raises the most rye, viz: 8,429,-| 


226 bushels. | 


| 


Pennsylvania raises the most buckwheat, viz:| 

6,408,508 bushels. 
Tennessee raises the most corn, viz: 67,838,- 
447 bushels. 
Virginia raises the most flax and hemp, viz: | 
31,726 pounds. 
‘t 


Kentucky raises the most tobacco,viz: 72,322 
523 pounds. 

Georgia raises the most cotton, viz: 148,175,-| 
128 pounds. 

South Carolina raises the most rice, viz: 66,-| 
892,897 pounds. 


1 
gee O- Op j 
COST OF RAIL ROADS. | 


The Charleston Patriot gives the following sta-| 
tistics in reference to the cost of railroads in this! 
country. At the present time it will be of interest 
to our readers. We believe that the projected} 
cost of the Central Railroad is below $41,700 per| 
mile, the averaye cost of railroads heretofore in| 
Pennsylvania. In fact, every year's experience! 
enables railroads to be constructed at a cheaper! 
rate than before. 


encouragement given by the Sovereign himself, Evidence was adduced, 


istill furnish the odious spectacle of slavery in the| ag aq remarkable fac 


the Buffalo and Black Rock Road, Whose cost|to invest their savings, with the solid security of 
was only $7,200 per mile. jreceiving five per cent. interest and a preterence 
‘There ure in Pennsylvania 701 miles of rail-|in the allotment of houses; while they will get 
road, whose aversge cost per mile amounted to| their rent at one third or one half the amount gen- 
$41,700. lerally paid by them, for miserable dwellings in 
In Delaware 16 miles of road cost $600,000, cities. ‘The cottages will be of different styles 
which is an average of $37,500 per mile. land prices, embracing all the improvements and 
In Maryland the average cost per mile of 304| conveniences of modern architecture. Provision 
miles of railroad was $41,000, is made for the purchase of houses by the tenants, 
In Virginia there are 348 wiles of road, which) at a small advance on cost when desirable. 
cost on an average $15,400 per mile. Several Railway companies have acceded to 
‘The average cost per mile oj 248 miles of road | the terms offered by the Association, and land is 
in North Carolina, was $13,750. freely offered on eligible terms. ‘Ihe plan seems 
In South Carolina we have 202 miles of road,)to be well digested and unexceptionable, and has 
which cost us $28,000 per mile. the patronage of several of the Nobility and mem- 
In Georgia, $15,000 per mile were paid for) bers of Parhament. 


Farther details can be seen 
476 miles of railroad, 


lin the London People’s Journal—a periodical de- 
ln Florida, 34 miles of railroad cost $6,800! voted, with a praiseworthy and consistent zeal, to 


per mile. i\the amelioration, in physical as well as moral re- 


In Alabama, 46 miles cost an average per mile|spects, of the condition of the poor. 
of $9,800. Ne 

from these items we learn ihat the most ex-| DISCOVERY. 
pensive road has been one in New York, the| 
cheapest one in Florida, and the order in which! 
these States would stand in respect to compara-| 


tive cost of their roads, would be as follows, be-| “In the south-western part of Franklin county, 
vinning with the most expensive and ending with| Miss., there is a platform or floor of hewn stone, 
the cheapest: New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, | neatly polished, some three feet under ground. Jt 
Maryland, South Carolina, Virginia, North Caro-|is about one hundred and eighty feet Jong, and 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. leighty feet wide. It extends due north and south, 
jand its surface is perfectly level. ‘The masonry 
‘is said to be equal, if not superior, to any work of 


; _ |modern times. ‘The land above it is cultivated, 
M. Rumino, one of the principal proprietors iN but thirty years ago it was covered with oak and 
Russia, yielding to the inpulse of a noble heart, pine trees 


; , ; measuring from two to three feet in 
has suddenly granted complete enlranchisement| diameter. It is evidently of very remote antiquity, 
to eight thousand serfs of both sexes, who belong-| as the Indians who reside in the neighborhood 


ed to him in the governments of Nijni and Kia-| had no knowledge of its existence previous to its 
zan; and what is more admirable in his conduct) recent discovery. Nor is there any idea of the 
is, that completing his work of charity, he has object of the wask. or of the people who were ite 
abandoned to this population restored to liberty) builders. ‘There is also a canal and well con- 
by him, for a trifling rent, the enjoyment of the) jected with it, but they have never ! 


mn been explored. 
domains over which they are diffused. The Demo-| 4 subterranean passage may be underneath.— 





The Louisville Journal, in a recent article, 
sa ys:— 


+ eee» 


WHITE SLAVES EMANCIPATED. 


ations may throw some light upon 
“If we jom this new fact to the efforts already its origin.” 
made for the abolition.ol bondage in Europe by| 


the Prince Woronzoff, the Count Protasoff, and} (<r A bill has been introduced into Parliament 
M. Kologrivoff, atid especially to the powerful) to restrict the time of work to ten hours a day. 


| showing that in mills 
inay we not at last hope shortly to see the day Of) where there had been a reduction of labor the 


liberty dawn for 80 many thousands of men Who results had been very satisfactory. 


ory oe er --— -— 


It was shown, 
t, that even the great quantity 
\of work was not diminished, and what was still 
Pee |better, it was more faithfully done. ‘The wages 
DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR IN VILLAGES. of the laborers were not less, and their health was 
A company has been formed in London, this much improved. It was found, too, that a far 
Spring, with a capital of £200,000, tor the pur-) better state of feeling existed between them and 
pose of buildmyg villages in healthy situations, their employers. A bill has actually passed the 
within a short distance of the metropolis, and ac-| House of Commons restricting the labors of fe- 
cessible by railways. ‘They will consist of taste-| males and children to ten hours a day. The ten 
ful cottages and gardeus, at from four to eight) hour system finds many ardent friends in Eng- 
wiles from London, built on an average of eight|land. We have ever felt that ten hours a day was 
or ten to the acre, giving to each resident a good | sufficient for any man to labor, and that beyoud 
yarden. ‘The plan will afford charming residen-| this he must necessarily impair his health, besides 
ces at reduced rents, including railway fare daily | performing his work in a very unfaithful manner. 
io and frou howe, to persons of moderate income, Prisoner's Friend. 
who now pay comparatively high rents in crowded! Sen 
and uphealthy districts of the ciy. 
Each village wil! be laid out in attractive style, | P 


bosom of a Christian and civilized nation?” 








(7 Prussia at present contains about 5,000,000 


| Protestants of the original Lutheran faith; about 
with a church, school, jecture and reading rooms,| 5,500,000 Roman Catholics; about 180,000 Jews; 


play grounds, bath avd wash houses, and such | the remainder of the population, being about 
other establishments as are requisite to furnish) 6,000,000, belong to eight or nine different Pro- 
the necessaries of life at a cheap rate, and of the) testant sects, of which the Reformed or Calvinis- 
best quality. ‘The rents are not greater than will tic comprise about 2,000,000. The churches ac- 


In the State of New York there are 22 rail-|be sufficient to pay a clear interest of 74 per ct.) knowledged by the state are the Lutheran, the 


roads, whose aggregate length is 705 miles, and|on the capital; of which 24 will be reserved for| Roman Catholic, and the Calvinistic. 


The re- 


the average cost of construction for each mile has| repairs, &c., and the balance paid to the stock-| mainder, who hold a position not much unlike that 


been $26,000. Of these roads the most expen-| holders. 


sive was the Mohawk and Hudson Road, which 


of the English dissenters, enjoy in every political 
‘The stock is divided into shares of £5 each; respect the same rights as the others; but “ the 


cost $85,900 per mile. ‘The least expensive was/this will affurd a good opportunity to the tenants) property which a church possesses is to remain 
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exclusively the property of that dei soe that, 
for instance, in cage 498 members of a congrega- 
tion of 500 of one of the acknowledged churches | 
the German Catholic churches) should fall off and| 
form a the wl nade property of that! 
church, 
the two adherents of the former church.” 


new sect, 


$< oo »—_____ 
HOMES FOR WORKING-.MEN., 

Of late societies have been formed in Great 
Britain to enal.. persons of the working class to 
become proprietors of tenements, One of these 
is the Leeds Union Operative Land and Building 
Society. Its objects are,—first, to enable stoc k- 
holders to purchase their own dwellings, or other 
freehold and leasehold property, by weekly pay- 
ments. Secondly, to provide a better investinent| 


of weekly raisings than 1s offered bythe Savings| 


Bank. 
is another important association of this kind, 
which, before it had existed six months, number- | 
ed from 5000 to 6000 members, with a fund of 
nearly £5000. 


—_—______+eweee —-- — 


An article entitled * Portrait of Reformers 
has appeared in a recent number of the National 


Era, from the pen of its editor. After describing 


the various classes of minds engaged in the refor-| 
matory movements of the age, he thus furnishes 
his ideas of the character of a true reformer: 


The true reformer knows that a bitter fountain 
cannot forth sweet waters, and tberefore 
would purify himself ere he enters upon the work 
of cleansing the world. While reproving wrong 
in his neighbor, he makes the same allowance for 
the perverting influences of human conditions and 
circumstances, which he hopes will be recognised 
in his own case by the Judye of all the earth.— 
He recollects that the Great Reformer, who was 
without spot or blemish, was yet touched with the 
feeling of human infirmities; and he does not as- 
pire to be more severely just than his Master. 

More anxious to be rivht and useful, than con- 
spicuous and in authority, he fights with equal 
zeal, whether in the ranks or in command. Re- 
meinbering that ‘Truth is invincible, that its in- 
terests are in the keeping of the Almighty, he 


send 


never deludes himself with the notion that he is 
,hecessary to its success, or dares introduce his 


P reform into an impractibility 


ae 


personal grievances upon the great field of its 
controversies. 

He is practical as well as speculative, devoted 
to principle, but not given to vain disputings; 
never wasting his energies in efforts which refine 
He does not re- 
fuse the right hand of fellowship to a co-worker. 


because unable to recognise his demonstration of 


a new application of the great principle contend- 
ed for in common: shoulder to shoulder be presses 
forward with his brethren, so far as they will go. 
and then he will follow out his own convictions of 
what is right, without denouncing theirs. 

He eschews mere expedients. Neither timid 
nor rash, he cannot be deterred from duty by 
threats of personal violence, or driven to excess 
for the sake of escaping the charge of cowardice 

Indirectness of method has no charms for him; 


_ covert dealing he shuns; what he whispers in the 


- 


a“ 


ear he is willing should be proclaimed upon the 
house-top. -He seeks always to walk in the light; 
and, though careful not heedlessly to offend, nay, 
assiduous in his efforts to allay prejudice, yet will 
he speak the truth in its fulness, calinly, and with- 
out fear. 

Extravagance of speech is in accordance with 
neither his taste nor principles. He would not 
even caricature the devil. But one legitimate 


fas it already several times has been the case i] 


nevertheless, still remains for the use of! 


The Chartist Co-operative Land Society | 





| door he recognises to the heart,—the sabioiiiials | 
jing—and he seeks entrance in no other way.— 
lirst, he would convince, then, warin; kindling 
the imagination only to throw light upon his ar- 
gument, and breathe life into bis appeal. He as- 
serts nothing which he thinks he cannot prove; 


jistering angel to thought. Lis views are always 
| broad, calm, clear, and liberal. No one idea is 
|suffered to chain bis mind or control his feelings 
| Great as may be the evil which be would remove, 
jhe is aware that iis one of many, and that the 
| remedy for it should: be such as nut 


jhe Intensity Of the rest. 


to aguyravale 

In judging of men, he 
never leaves out of the account the fluences un-! 

jder which their views and habits have 


ed; 


been form- 
and in laboring to remove a wrong, he care- 
Hully searches out all the roots by which it has im- 
bedded itself in socie ty, so that his blows may not 
ibe given, tit’or aitss. 

| Nor does he tnagine that all knowledge dwells 
jwith hin and bis co-laborers. There may be a 
| wisdom he has not reached, an evil his eyes are 
still unopened to. Believing himself to be right, 
land feeling bound to act in obedience to his own 
lviews of duty, he knows that there is but One 


{who can always judge righteous judgment, and 


that, by His fiat, the man whom he thinks wrong! 
may be pronounced right at the last day. He 
remembers the beautiful saying of Holy Writ— 
Mercy and Truth have met together, Righteous- 

ness and Peace have kissed each other'’—and 
solt-eved Pity ever mitigates the severity of his| 
judgment. Sternly does he denounce w rong, — 
he thes to the rescue of the victim of injustice, | 
but leaves judgment to Him who has said, * Ven- 
yeance is mine, | will repay.’’ With a heart! 
quick to sympathize with suffering, a conscience! 
keen to detect the right, prompt to condemn the 
wrong, he forgets not that, * Better 
ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.”’ Let 
his emotions be what they may, calm Reason, 
like a rock amid the surges, maintains unmoved 
its seat. Not even the deepest indignation against 





tun, can drive him to imprudence, or prevent him 


patience the best means for saving the one, and 
destroying the power of the other. His own 
friends may misunderstand him, and many may 
denounce him as fearful or faithless, but, strong 


in his integrity, he knows how to endure as well 
as lo act. 





THE EDUCATION OF IDIOTS. 


About a year since a resolve was passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, appointing Com- 
inisslouners to inquire into the condition of the 
uhots of this Commonwealth, their number, and 
if any thing could be done for their relief. 





im part, to the Legislature at its recent session of 
their progress in these investigations. 


from George Sumner, in Paris, relative to a sys- 
te pursued in the education of idiots in France. 

This commission, by means of addressing cir- 
culars to the clerk of each town, by persona! in- 


spection wherever it was possible, and by seeking | 
information relative to the steps taken for the 


promotion of a similar object in the schools for 
that purpose in France, Prussia and Switzerland, 


. ° | 

have already obtained much valuable information, | 
| 

and have thrown a light that has been long and 


ithousand. 
jand deems rhetoric a mere cheat, when not a min-| 


is he that, 


a tyrant, the most glowing sympathy for his vie-| 


‘from pursuing with steady nerve and immovable| 


In be-| 
half of this commission Dr. Howe made a report, | 


This re-| 
port was accompanied by ao interesting letter) 
lalways just ready to give up, and for that very 


In 171 towns, containing an aggregate popula- 
‘tion of 345,285, there are ‘fodad to be 543 idiots, 
204 males and 339 females. Should the remain- 
ing towns be found to present a proportionate 
number, the aggregate in the State will be over a 
It has been ascertained that the con- 
dition of these unfortunate persons is very mate- 
rially influenced by the character of those who 
have the charge of them. In some towns, where 
the idiots were under the charge of kind-hearted, 
but ignorant persons, and entirely idle, they were 
viven over to disgusting and degrading habits. In 
other towns, idiots who, to all appearance, had 
no more capacity, but were under the charge of 
more intelligent persons, presented a different 
spectacle, were healthy, cleanly, and industrious. 
Some of a very low grade of intellect, at work 
the fields under the direction of attendants, seem- 
ed not only to be free from depraving habits, but 
to be happy and useful. 


Irom this the commission draw a natural and 
very important inference. « If,’’ they say, “ per- 


isons having only common sense and common hu- 


manity, but without the advantage of experience 
or study, can so improve the condition of idiots, 
how much could be done by those who should 
bring the light of science, and the experience of 
wise and good men in other countries, and the 
facilities of an institution adapted to the training 
of idiots,—how much could be done towards re- 
deeming the minds of this unfortunate class from 
the waste and desolation in which they now hie!"’ 


This is an important subject, and we rejoice 


that it is receiving attention in this Common- 
| wealth, Its consideration - in good hands, 
where it will be investigated in the fullest man- 


ner, with a liberal, far seeing a expansive spl- 
rit, and will result, there can be no doubt, in the 
adoption and perfection of measures of relief 
equal, if not superior, to those which have al- 


\ready been so successfully tried in Europe. 


Boston Atlas. 


-_—- — -~ see 





Let it be our constant care to be ready for hea- 
ven, and let us leave it with God to order the cir- 
cumstances of our removal thither, and that with 
so much deference to his wisdom that if He should 
refer it to us to choose, we would refer it to him 
Grace teaches us in the midst of life's 
vreatest comforts to be willing to die, and in the 


again. 


/midst of its greatest crosses to be willing to live. 
The Saviour was ac quainted with grief 


and we 
must expect to be so 100. — Matthew Henry. 


a ee 
PUSH ALONG. 


The following extract from the writings of John 


Neal may have met the eyes of many of our 
readers before; but it is worth repeating, and the 


truths it conveys are worth remembering: 


“There are people who, having begun life by 
setting their boat against the wind and tide, are 


reason always helpless and yood for nothing; yet 
if they hard as it may be to 
work up stream all life long, they would have 
their reward at Good voyayes are made 
both ways. 

“A certain amount of opposition is a great help 
toa man. Kites rise against, not with the wind. 
Even a head wind is better than nothing. No 
man ever worked his voyage any where in a dead 


would persevere, 
up 


last. 


greatly needed over one of the darkest features in|calm. 


our social condition. ‘They could not, however, 
in one year accomplish all that was desirable, | 
and have, therefore, received an extension of| 


«* Let no man wax pale, therefore, because of 
opposition. Opposition is what he wants and 
must have, to be good for any thing. Hardship 


their powers from the State to continue their in-lis the native soil of manhood and self-reliance. — 


vestigations. 


|He that cannot abide the storm without flinching 
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or quailing, strips himself in the sunshine, and |cupied are among the most healthy and cheerful (HESTERFI ELD BOARDING SCHOOL 


lays down by the wayside to be overlooked and 
forgotten. 


“ He who but braces himself up to the strug- 1nprudent; and to extend their means to their|) 


gle, when the wind blows, gives up when they 
are done, and falls asleep in the stillness that fol- 
lows. 

‘Did you ever know anybody to stick to any 
kind of business, no matter how unpromising, ten 
years at most, who did not prosper? No matter 
how bad it might be at the beginning, if be stuck 
to it earnestly and faithfully, and tried nothing 
else, no matter how hard he might have found i 
sometimes to keep his head above water, still, if 
he persevered, he always came out bright in the 
long run,—didn’'t he ?” 


— 4 ee 


FALSEHOOD. 


In the beautiful language of an eminent writer, 
“when once a concealment or deceit has been 
practised in matters wherg all should be fair and 
open as day,—confidence can never be restored, 
any more than you can restore the bloom to the 
grape or the plum which you have once pressed 
yo your hand.’’ How true is this! and what a 
neglected truth by a great portion of mankind.— 
Falsehood is not only one of the most humiliating 
vices, but sooner or later it is most certain to 
lead to many serious crimes. With partners in 





in the world. It 1s easy with them to reduce 
their wishes to their means, if inconvenient or 


wishes. — Ex. paper. 





METHOD OF SUPPORTING TREES. 

The branches of trees, when loaded with fruit, 
may be kept from breaking in the following 
manner: Connect with cords all the héaviest 
branches, commencing with the lower ones, and 
fasten the ends to the upper part of the trunk.— 


. Branches, when thus secured together, cannot) 


break. This plan is far superior to the old 
‘method of props. 





tl 


SALIVA IN HORSES. 

This troublesome complaint is easily arrested 
by mixing a table-spoontul of the flour of sulphur 
with the salt given them from time to time.— 
There have been many speculations offered in 
regard to the cause or origin of this disease, but 
none that appears to be perfectly satisfactory. 
But whatever may be its origin is comparatively 
of small consequence, provided we possess the 
means of cure.—Stéar. 








JROPOSALS for publishing by subscription a work en- 





FOR BOYS, 
\ITUATED on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J., will open, for the Summer Term, 
on the 17th of Sth month, (May) 1547, 
A competent Teacher is engaged. The number of scho- 
|lars is limited to twenty. 
For particulars inquire of 
George ‘Truman, No. 102 N. 7th Street, 
George M. Justice, No. 149 Market Street, 
Dillwyn Parrish, 8S. W. cor. 8th and Arch, 
| Samuel Townsend, 
| John Needles, 
| William C. White, New York city. 
| B. Rush Plumby, iat ; 
M. S. Foster, J (1 renton, N. J. 
Or of the Principal, 


j 
| 


Philada. 


Baltimore. 


HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
| Direct Crosswicks P. O., N. J. 4mo. 10—3m* 2, 


‘UNIONVILLE BOARDING 
FOR GIRLS. 
|TPXHIS INSTITUTION is situated in Unionville, Chester 
'T County, Pa. ‘The course of instruction embraces all 
|the branches of an English education usually taught in 
Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent 
Female ‘Teachers. The Summer Session will commence on 
ithe 17th day of 5th month next. ‘The terms, $50 per Ses- 
sion of 22 weeks, one-half payable in advance, and the re 
| mainder at the close of the Session. 

References.—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsall, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
4mo. 17—3m* 3. 


SCHOOL 





titled, “A Review and Refutation of some of the Op- 





trade—with partners in life—with friends—how | probrious Charges against the Society of Friends, as exhib- NEW DRY GOODS STORE 
important is confidence!— Ex. paper. ited in a pamphlet called, * A Declaration,’ &c., published} FOR FRIENDS. 


by order of a Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, (so call-| 
ed) in the year 1828. By William Gibbons, late of Wil-| / 








N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 


AMUSEMENT FOR FARMERs’ BOYS. 
Being lately at the residence of one of our most 
intelligent farmers, we noticed an outbuilding, 


which was labelled “office.””, On inquiring, we 


learned that this was a room given up to the boys. from unjust imputations the character of the author, and of| 
Entering, we found it filled up with miniature im those with whom he was associated in religious intercourse; 


plements of husbandry, seeds of different kinds, a| 
few plants, and branches of evergreen; the walls) 
decorated with portraits of horses, cattle, sheep. 
swine, and poultry; while on some shelves there | 
were ygeoloyvical specimens, and several juvenile 

books of a character calculated to inspire a taste 
for rural life, and at the same time to teach cor- 
rect modes of husbandry, horticulture. &c.; the; 
whole arranged in agreeable order. It struck us| 
as an excellent plan, and we would suggest its) 
general adoption. It furnishes the means both| 
of amusement and instruction. How infinitely | 
better it is to allow boys an opportunity of spend- 

ing part of their time in thus cultivating a taste} 
for the investigation of those subjects by which 
their knowledge of nature and of the world around | 
them is increased, than in mixing with rude com- | 
pany, and becoming: contaminated with thei 

vices. — Western Farmer. 


assortment of Sheeting and Shirting Linens and Muslins;}r 
| Huckaback, Damask, and other ‘Towelling; Lenos; Book | 


~2eer 


AMERICAN FARMERS, 

Many thousand farmers in New England rear 
large families, pay all their debts and taxes| 
promptly, and live independently, well clothed) 
and comlortably housed and provided for, and lay | 
up money on farms .of 50 acres. ‘The idea is. | 
that these people labor severely. This is a great 
mistake. ‘They have much, because they waste 
no time. With them there is “a place for every 
thing, and every thing in its place.”” ‘Then 
horses and cattle, tools and implements, are at 
tended to with clock-like regularity. Nothing is 
put off ull to-morrow which can be done to-day. 
Economy is wealth, and system affords ease.— 
These men are seldom in a hurry, except in har- 
vest time. And in long winter evenings, or se- 


mington, Delaware, deceased.” 


This work, which was prepared a short time prior to the 


decease of the author, has been approved by the Represen- 
}tative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
not designed as a controversial production, but to defend 


and especially to present to the younger class of members a 


correct exposition ef the prevailing views held by the So- 
ciety, from the early period of its history to the present 


time, on the points involved in the inquiry. 
It will be accompanied with a biographical memoir of the 


deceased, prepared by his family,—the whole comprising | 


about 200 pages, duodecimo, on good paper, and with good 
leather binding. 

Price 624 cents a single copy, or $6 for twelve copies de- 
livered together, payable on delivery, at T. E. Chapman’s 
Book Store, No. 74 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

The work will be put to press as soon as an estimate can 
be made of the number of copies required. It is therefore 
desirable that the subscription papers be returned to T. E. 
Chapman by the Ist of the Kighth Month next. 


Philada 6mo. 12th, 1847. tf. 11. 


N HAND, plain style Drees Goods, suitable for Friends, 
() consisting in part of black Silks, neat plaid and stripe 
do.; plain Ginghains; do. Lawns, some as low as 124 and 
183 cents per yard, warranted fast colors; mode colored De 
Laines and Alpacas; neat Chintzes. Mohair, ‘Thibet, De 

zaine, Norwich, Merino, Cashmere, and other Shawls. An 





and Blonds, in all varieties; 
white and colored; extra qual 
kinds, &c., &c., &c., at 


Barcelona Handkerchiefs, 
ity Silk Mitts; Hosiery of all 


G. & H. TAGG’S, 
4mo. 29.—tf. 9. S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. 
N. B. Just opened a lot of extra quality Book Muslins 
and do. do. Handkerchiefs, at 124 cents,—auction goods. 

N HAND an unusually pretty assortment of Plain 
( Goods, Mode Mouslins, Bareges and Silk Tissue, Mode 
Goats’ Hair, Satin Plaid and Striped do., (a new article); 


Small Figured Monslins, Bareges, and Lawns; Very Neat 
Plaid Ginghams and Chintzes; Drab, Brown, and Olive Al- 


’ 


‘CHOICE GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 





pacas ; Mode Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; Lace, and Silk 


Fringe do; Embroidered and Bound Thibet do.; 8-4 Thibet 


Squares for Shawls; Barcelona and Silk Cashmere Shawls; 


Real India Sursnet and Pattisway do.; Book Muslins, and 
Book Maslin Handkerchiefs; Gauze, Crape, and Blond; Silk 


vere weather, which forbids employment out of] Mitts; do. with half fingers, and Long Silk Mitts. 


doors, one makes corn brooms, another shoes, a 
third is a carpenter, cooper, or tailor; and one 
woman spins, another weaves, a third plaits 
‘* Leghorn bonnets.’’ And the families thus oc 


Also, Neat Plaid and Striped Cambric Muslins, Mull, 
Nansook, Jaconet and Swiss Muslins. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
5mo. 8—tf. 6. 


It was 


{\. merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.,) having 
returned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St, 
between Second and Third Streets, north side, and provided 
a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
he will be daily adding new varieties? Particular attention 
|given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
gayer styles of Dress Fabrics, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 
Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flannels, 
Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc- 
tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 

The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience, 
and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 
tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
|it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 


No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side. 
Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847.—tf. 2 


| 


APER HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR. 

DERS, &c.—The Subscriber having a large Paper 
| Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 
Store, offers a handsome assortment of fine Satin, or Com- 
mon Papers, and French and American Borders, which he 
| will put on walls by careful and experienced workmen in 
any part of the city or country, at short notice. 


Wm. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 North Fifth St. 





4mo, 24—tf. 4. 


} —___—_— 
} 


FLOOR MATTINGS, 
HE SUBSCRIBERS offer for sale all widths of colored 
and white Canton and Nankin Mattings. Also, Floor 


|Muslins; do. do. Handkerchiefs; Crape Lisse ; Bobinetts | and Table Oil Cloths, Ingrain and Venitian Carpetings of 


| plain style,—to all of which they respectfully invite the at- 
|tention of Friends. 

HIARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
No. 148 South Second Street, above Spruce. 
5mo. 8—3m* 6. 
{ 
' 


| HAT MANUFACTORY. 


as KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 
f. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 














give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.l 
PRINTING OFFICE, 


| TOHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
je) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
LP Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 
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